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million and was increasing. Owing, however, to the enclosing of pasture or
" open fields " for sheep runs, land of yeomen tended to be diminished. King
Henry and others who gave thought to the social condition of the country at
this time (and there were a good many such people) were disturbed at this. Yet
he would not forbid enclosure, for that were to prevent " the improvement of the
patrimony of the kingdom." " Nor would he make tillage compulsory, for that
were to strive with nature and utility." So, through parliament it was enacted
that all " houses of husbandry" which had twenty acres or more attached to
them, should be maintained as such, that is as farms, not necessarily with all
their existing amount of land but with a " competent proportion " of it (1489).
This Act did not fulfil its purpose, as may be inferred "from the innumerable
laments against enclosures in the next hundred years, for instance in More's
Utopia (1515) or in the sermon of Bishop Latimer (already quoted in regard to
Blackheath) delivered before Edward VI. in 1549.

There was a military purpose behind the anti-enclosure policy of the king's
government because it was believed that enclosure and big estates produced
" much people but few soldiers." And there was a naval purpose behind Henry
VII's. Navigation Act (1485) that wines from Gascony should be carried in
English bottoms; thus, writes Bacon, he reversed the ancient policy of free
ships, free goods, which had for its end cheapness, " not looking to the point of
state concerning the naval power." It is doubtful whether the navy required
this restrictive mercantile policy.

The most famous statute of the reign is probably Poynings' Act, more
properly called the Statute of Drogheda, 1494. Sir Edward Poynings was
the Lord Deputy under whom Ireland ceased to be a nest of Yorkist conspirators.
In the session of the Irish parliament held at Drogheda in 1494 it was enacted
that no future parliament could be held in Ireland, nor could bills be introduced,
without the consent of the crown and council of England. ^ This statute, passed
with the immediate object of preventing a rebellious Lord Deputy from calling
parliament and from putting through bills detrimental to the crown, became
a means for shackling the Irish legislature in the future; and it succeeded in
so doing until repealed in 1782.

The great king died " in perfect memory, and in a most blessed mind, in
a great calm, of a consuming sickness," at the palace of Richmond on 22nd April
1509. Although he could be firm as steel on occasion, his policy and character
were merciful; and shortly before his death he granted a general amnesty.
He was a great almsgiver in secret, and also, like his predecessors Henry VI.
and Edward IV., a great builder. He built the palace at Richmond, and com-
pleted St George's Chapel, Windsor, begun by Edward IV., and built the
most magnificent and graceful example of Late Perpendicular architecture in
England, the chapel of Henry VII. at Westminster, where he was buried.